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A SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


URING the early part of 1908 
the Council of the Manches- 
ter Society of Architects, act- 
ing upon the suggestion of 
certain members interested in 
town planning, appointed a 
committee to study the sub- 
ject generally, and to support 

the action taken by the Royal Institute of British 

Architects in connection with the Town Planning 

Bill then before Parliament. 

In giving consideration to the draft Bill, certain 
points suggested themselves as desirable for in- 
clusion, and to these the attention of local Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and of the Allied Societies of 
the R.I.B.A., was drawn, and their assistance 
invited. 

It was also felt that something might be done 
to arouse local interest in the Bill by showing the 
advantages obtainable by its means in the future 
extension of the city of Manchester, if undertaken 
in advance on carefully considered lines. 

With regard to the central portion of the city 
and the adjoining borough of Salford—as in all 
large towns of gradual and haphazard growth— 
the time has, unfortunately, long since passed 
when improvement, however urgently needed, could 
be dealt with to any considerable extent except at 
enormous expense. But isolated opportunities do 
occasionally arise (such, for instance, as the pre- 
sent question of the old Infirmary site) where the 
assistance of a committee of experts qualified to 
advise on the subject might be sought, as advocated 
by the promoters of the Bill. 
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Improvement in the surroundings of the several 
railway termini might also, with advantage, be 
studied on the lines of various Continental exam- 
ples, with a view to ultimate realisation. 

The present rapid extension of Manchester, 
however, without any thought for future require- 
ments, makes it of the utmost importance that 
proper consideration should at once be given to 
this portion of the problem, and some general 
scheme recognised in co-operation with surround- 
ing towns. This has now become possible by the 
passing of the new Act. 

To give a simple and sufficiently clear illustra- 
tion of what might be done in the improvement of 
the lines of suburban development, the accom- 
panying drawings were prepared as a preliminary 
suggestion for consideration, by the authorities, in 
dealing with one section of the outskirts of the 
city. 

The district chosen, consisting of about 650 
acres, lies upon the south side of the city, immedi- 
ately beyond a congested area whose series of 
narrow uninteresting streets, bordered by rows of 
small and equally uninteresting houses, are rapidly 
extending, in the hands of the speculative builder, 
into the open country beyond. 

The monotony of the present conditions can 
readily be seen by reference to the upper portion 
of the plan, which also furnishes a good illustration 
of one of the evils resulting from want of systematic 
planning, and absence of powers of “ repropriation” 
adopted on the Continent. By this method, 
which provides for the readjustment of plots of 
irregular and inconvenient shape, the erection 
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of the blocks of houses shown running off at an 
awkward angle would have been rendered im- 
possible, and difficulties avoided with regard to 
future extension. 

Unfortunately no provision has been made in 
the present Town Planning Act for dealing with 
such cases, although the attention of the pro- 
moters was drawn to it while the Bill was still 
under consideration. 

Immediately south of the district already built 
upon is, at present, an open tract of flat agricul- 
tural land, bounded on the east and west by main 
roads, forming tram routes to the suburbs of 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy and Withington. The sug- 
gested plan deals with the development of this 
area, which is bounded on the south by the main 
Midland Railway line and intersected by a local 
line having stations on the outer fringe. The 
existing railway facilities and the tramways, 
capable of extension as requirements arise, indicate 
that a considerable further amount of this land 
will soon be built upon, and sufficiently warrant 
immediate action on the part of the authorities in 
settling the future lines of traffic. 

Some thirty years ago the corporation acquired 
about sixty acres of land now known as Alexandra 
Park, and this year another park of ninety acres, 
with large playing-fields and a boating lake, has 
been thrown open to the public. Both of these 
parks are shown on the accompanying plan. The 
district, therefore, at its north-eastern and north- 
western corners will always be well provided with 
breathing spaces, while the south and south-west 
is still open country, extending up to the Cheshire 
boundary, and not likely to be seriously influenced 
by building for some years. 

With these advantages already provided, the 
plan resolved itself mainly into the provision of 
suitable avenues and roads, giving ready access 
from the city into the country, and connecting 
the two parks. 

Of the three wide tree-bordered avenues shown 
running north and south, the western one—a 
continuation of an existing tram route—would 
extend in a straight line over an existing railway 
bridge and terminate in a crescent, forming the 
centre of a semicircle of ‘ring’? thoroughfares, 
intersected by radiating roads. The actual junction 
of these roads would take the form of a large 
polygonal “place,” with a public hall as its 
central feature. 

The central avenue, to which special import- 
ance is given in point of width, would also cross 
the railway line, but over a newly-formed bridge, 
and at this point, along both sides of the railway, 
advantage is taken of the junction of three exist- 
ing brooks to form a double line of ornamental 
canals. This avenue would terminate in one of 
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the ‘‘ ring ” thoroughfares already mentioned, thus 
linking it up with the extremity of the western 
avenue. 

The eastern avenue, also extending beyond the 
railway over an existing bridge, would provide a 
direct alternative route to the already existing one 
connecting the city with Withington and the 
more outlying suburbs. Some _ readjustment, 
which might have been avoided at an earlier date, 
would have to be made at the northern end, at its 
junction with the awkward plot already referred to. 

The main portion of the plan north of the 
railway line forms a square, through which the 
central avenue runs from north to south. This is 
intersected centrally by a new road, in continua- 
tion of an existing one, prolonged eastward up to 
the boundary of the Platt Fields Park, a feature 
being made of an entrance at this point. Diagonal 
roads, from each corner of the square, also inter- 
sect at the centre, which, like other of the points 
where several roads intersect, is planned as a 
crescent, giving a convenient site for the erection 
of shops. 

South of the railway line is an old hall, now a 
farmhouse, surrounded by the remains of a moat 
and a fair belt of trees, which suggested the 
formation of a small park at this point, the old 
house being retained as a museum, or for some 
other public purpose. 

The more detailed subdivision of the spaces 
between the main thoroughfares was considered 
to be beyond the limits of this scheme, although 
it was assumed that, in view of the width of the 
main avenues, some concession might be made 
by the authorities with regard to the minor con- 
necting roads and the number of houses to be 
erected on the various plots. 

It is not to be expected that houses of an 
annual rental much exceeding £30 would be suit- 
able for the district, in view of the fact that the 
recent extensions have had the effect of driving 
the inhabitants of the larger adjacent houses 
farther away from the noise and smoke. In fact, 
houses of the character of workmen’s cottages 
would probably be more acceptable on some 
portions, such, for instance, as those adjacent to 
the allotment gardens suggested at the south-east 
corner. 

As already stated, the scheme is merely sugges- 
tive for dealing with one of the many districts all 
round Manchester where rapid extension is going 
on, and of which the Alkrington estate (the sub- 
ject of an article in the June number of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) is another example on 
the northern side of the city. 


PHILIP BARKER, Hon. Sec., 


Manchester Society of Architects 
Town Planning Committee. 
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PLAN OF SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT SCHEME FOR A PORTION OF MANCHESTER 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
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28 AO REE CNIS, UCH has been said and written 


Yi recently about the lack of 
) S74 opportunity afforded to sculp- 
Yes: tors to exhibit their work. 

fe ne. Loud are the complaints that 

ar; the Academy and other ex- 
savy hibiting societies neither de- 
vote enough space to the 
plastic arts nor treat them with the consideration 
they deserve, and bitter are many of the utter- 
ances on the preference shown to the art of 
painting. It must be conceded that prima facie 
the complainers have a good case, and that so 
far as exhibitions are concerned the treatment 
accorded to sculptors does seem somewhat unfair. 
So much so that any suggestions put forward for 
new galleries, or palaces of art, as some prefer to 
call them, invariably contain provision for much 
space to be devoted to sculpture. But, apart from 
the question of the real artistic benefit of exhi- 
bitions—certainly somewhat dubious—it is still 
open to doubt whether sculptors are quite so 
badly off for chances to exhibit as they seem to 
think. 

Such is the hold the idea of temporary exhibi- 
tions and galleries devoted to permanent collec- 
tions has on the present-day mind that the true 
exhibitions, the only really fit and proper places 
for showing sculpture, have been relegated to a 
position of secondary importance. ‘‘ Architec- 
tural carving,” a ‘‘garden statue,” and kindred 
expressions have become almost terms of reproach, 
and those who talk on the subject have lost sight 
of the fact that in our streets and open spaces and 
on our public buildings the sculptor can exhibit 
under admirable conditions—denied to the painter 
save in a few exceptional rooms in a few excep- 
tional houses—and that this exhibition is not a 
passing opportunity to show what he can do, but 
is a permanent advertisement of his powers. 

That this lack of focus has led to a glorification 
of detached work done ina studio without con- 
sideration or knowledge of surroundings, our 
public statues give striking proof, and that the 
sculptor and architect have, in too many cases, 
lost touch with one another our public buildings 
afford ample evidence. Taking London alone, 
without considering the provinces, the opportuni- 
ties that the sculptor has had during recent years 
are innumerable. Rebuilding has been phenome- 
nal, new buildings have sprung up like mush- 
rooms, and many monuments have been erected ; 
yet it is disheartening to have to admit that the 
statue of Charles I at Charing Cross is still the 
best in London, and that the decorative work on 
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many of the old buildings has not since been 
equalled. 

It is amazing how bad the work of men dis- 
tinguished as executants of detached pieces can 
be when applied to architecture, or set among 
architectural surroundings. On the other hand 
men who devote their attention to architectural 
work, and do succeed at least in making the 
decoration part of the building instead of excre- 
scences waving in the wind outside it, are more 
frequently than not regarded somewhat as monu- 
mental masons; and because their work, by reason 
of its architectural fitness, does not lend itself to 
gallery exhibition, are almost unknown save to the 
few architects who have the taste to employ them. 
Primarily, no doubt, this state cf affairs arises from 
the undue attention paid to gallery exhibitions by 
both the critics and the public. The executant 
of detached pieces gets notice and credit, and 
when a public statue is wanted his name is known, 
and he is frequently employed whether his par- 
ticular talents fit him for such work or not ; hence 
we see the anomaly of a distinguished modeller of 
statuettes and busts engaged on an equestrian 
statue much over life-size—with the inevitable 
result. 

There are, however, many other causes that 
contribute to the deplorable failures that abound 
in our midst, and it may be of interest, and per- 
haps use, to try to trace them. Among them the 
position chosen for monuments and statues is per- 
haps the most important. It is not enough that 
a statue should bean obstruction to traffic, neither 
is an important thoroughfare or square the only 
fitting place for a monument ; many a quiet back- 
water exists more fitted to show off a work of art 
than a street with its constant whirl of passing 
vehicles, or an important square dominated by huge 
buildings. Who does not regret the removal of 
the little statue of James I from its retired position 
in a forgotten court to its present site, where it 
looks too small for its surroundings; and what 
statue in London is more happily placed than 
Boehm’s Carlyle, shaded by trees in the quiet 
garden on Chelsea Embankment? Then, again, 
what finer setting for sculpture exists than trees 
and green grass? Yet how few are the monuments 
in our parks, where they could be seen under the 
happiest conditions. 

Such a square as Trafalgar Square—in itself a 
superb site—is devastated by commercial advertise- 
ments that dominate one side at least with gaudy 
gold letters of conflicting scales, against which no 
statue could look its best. Even Charles I wants 
to be seen looking away from such horrors. 
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No system of town-planning can ensure the 
best setting for sculpture unless the most rigorous 
supervision of advertisement signs forms part of 
the scheme. The repose, so essential to comfort, 
that is produced by simple masses of masonry 
pierced by well-proportioned windows is rare 
enough in modern architecture, and when it does 
exist is more than likely to be entirely destroyed 
by a mass of hideous lettering that not only is an 
offence to every sensitive eye, but more frequently 
than not defeats its own end by producing a 











CHARLES I MONUMENT, CHARING CROSS 
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confusion that distracts rather than arrests the 
attention. 

Fine sites abound, however, either unused or 
misused, and much good might accrue from the 
appointment of a committee of architects to advise 
local and other authorities as occasion arises. 

How far the choice of a bad position may affect 
the sculptor is of course impossible to say, but 
many monuments show a grievous lack of study 
of the conditions under which they are to be seen, 
and of appreciation of the problems that arise 
from the height of surrounding buildings, dis- 
tances from which the work can be viewed, inci- 
dence of light, and general scale. 

Almost as important, perhaps, as the position 
in which sculpture is placed is the relation of the 
carvings to the architectural parts, and in this 
respect it is to be feared the architects are as much 
lacking as the sculptors—at least collaboration 
rarely produces more satisfactory results than the 
unaided efforts of the sculptor. Good pedestals 
are as rare as good statues to place on them. 
Conspicuous is the absence of satisfactory unity 
of scale and of a definite scheme of light and 
shade running through the whole work, which are 
so noticeable in fine statues, such as the Charles 
at Charing Cross or the Colleone. Frequently 
the impression is given that anything, provided it 
has a moulding or two on it, and that it raises the 
figure to a sufficient height, is good enough. No 
doubt expense prohibits much experiment on a 
large scale, but it surely would be possible for 
architects and sculptors to experiment more freely 
with small models in search of somewhat more 
satisfactory results. 

In common with all artists the sculptor is now- 
adays severely handicapped by modern costume. 
It is inconceivable that a pair of trousers could be 
treated really finely, and the frock coat, though 
forming a good mass of black for the painter, 
cannot be regarded as noble form, and not every 
distinguished man can be represented in a dressing- 
gown or top-boots. Still, there is left a fairly 
wide range of military and other uniforms that 
are not altogether to be despised as opportunities 
for the sculptor. There is, however, a deeper 
reason than any of these for unsatisfactory results, 
arising from the inward attitude of all artists 
of the present day, and that is the spirit of realism, 
which in its turn is the outcome of evil influences 
in the past. Sculpture of the Gibson type, cold, 
formal, and conventional in the worse sense, 
classical only so far as the superficial observer 
considers smooth, correct, lifeless form classical, 
produced a healthy and inevitable reaction. The 
realistic representation of natural forms which 
was the result of that reaction has probably led 
the sculptor to forget that a monument should be 
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first and foremost a fine piece of design, and that 
to dare to be wrong may produce a finer work 
than slavishly to imitate what the eye alone sees. 
No one can uphold the horse on which Charles I 
is mounted as a good example of a realistically 
modelled horse; yet, as part of a whole, it remains 
so satisfactory that rash would be the man who 
would suggest any alteration. 

The art of design has, by the present feeling, 
been largely swamped by the art of representation, 
and the fact that severity in one part enhanced 
by warmth and richness in another will produce 
effects beyond the reach of accurate rendering of 
natural objects has been temporarily eclipsed in 
the mind of most moderns. Treatment has come 
to mean the method of representing textures 
rather than the production of dignified effect, and 
style has largely degenerated into mannerism. 

Destructive criticism is only too easy. The 
faults of others may be pointed out with fatal 
facility. More difficult—nay, almost impossible— 
is it to suggest remedies ; but hope is still with us, 
and much that has been done lately gives great 
promise for the future. In spite of the mon- 
strosities that are still being perpetrated, there is 
much good work being done. Statues have been 
erected that have qualities that show an increasing 
appreciation of the problems to be faced in such 
work, and much recently-executed architectural 
decoration shows a grasp of essentials that proves 
that monumental sculpture is still alive, and that 
in the near future, provided reasonable control can 
be exercised, we may hope to see a big advance on 
the last century. 

Architects have it in their power largely to aid 
this advance. It is for them to give the lead by 
affording opportunities, securing reasonable condi- 
tions, and providing appropriate settings. A bad 
building means bad sculpture; ugly, ill-planned 
streets and open spaces mean bad monuments; 
and bad pedestals will wreck the effect of the best 
statues. Above all, the architect should be careful 
to select the best man for any given class of work: 
not the influential man who may advance his 
interests, but the man most likely to do that 
particular work well. It might be advisable that 
architects should visit the studios and workshops 
of sculptors mcre freely, to see what they can do, 
rather than to rely on exhibitions to get their 
knowledge or to sit in their offices and wait for the 
sculptors to come to them. In the important 
matter of the committee that, as a rule, governs the 
erection of monuments, the architect can exercise 
a good influence. The knowledge of men and 
matters that the successful architect must gain in 
the practice of his profession can stand in good 
stead when negotiations are in progress, and by 
tactful suggestion much may be done to curb not 
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only the wilfulness of the sculptor, but the igno- 
rance and thoughtlessness of the wealthy sub- 
scriber. 

Much, however, yet remains to be done. Our 
public authorities have to learn that a park is not 
only a convenient place in which to store railings, 
but that the beauty of an open space may be 
enhanced by suitable architectural features in 
which sculpture can play an important part. Our 
commercial men have to be taught that the making 
of money, and the erection of hideous buildings 
devoted to that end, are not all that go to make a 
fine city ; neither can the multiplication of scream- 
ing offences against good taste, designed to induce 
the public to buy one man’s goods rather than 
another’s, be permitted to go on indefinitely. The 
public have to learn that the louder the advertise- 
ment the more they must eventually pay for the 
thing advertised, and that the loss to them occa- 
sioned by the lowering of the standard of taste, 
produced by the hourly sight of ugliness, is 
greater than any possible gain. Those who desire 
to honour the memory of the illustrious dead 
must learn that it is not enough to erect some- 
thing that more or less accurately represents their 
appearance when living, and that posterity will 
not reverence or guard monuments that are rather 
monuments to the ineptitude of the erectors than 
to the virtues of the departed. Our legislators 
have to learn that town-planning is not only a 
question of drains and open spaces, but that 
decency and reserve in details—even of electric- 
light standards-—will have to be considered, and 
that no desecration of streets or squares by flag- 
rant abuses can be permitted to individuals, even 
in the sacred cause of making money. Architects 
have to learn that steel girders and plate-glass 
have come to stay, and that rather than leave such 
things to the engineer they must grip the problem 
for themselves, and evolve good proportion and 
simple dignity out of even such unpromising 
materials. Finally, sculptors have to learn—as 
learn they may from what has gone before—that no 
success of detached works shown in a gallery will 
give the lasting fame that one good public statue 
will ensure; that neither the accurate rendering 
of natural forms nor the academic repetition of 
dead conventions, can make fine monuments ; and 
that though the piling together of tons of marble 
and bronze may perhaps perpetuate the memory of 
a sovereign or statesman, it may also, in the eyes 
of posterity, be regarded as a mausoleum for the 
reputation of the sculptor. 

If some of these things can be brought about 
(and there is no reason to think it impossible) 
the way will be made easier for those on whom 
the burden of beautifying our towns will fall in 
the near future. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE COST AND METHOD 
OF TOWN PLANNING IN AMERICA 


BY THOMAS ADAMS 


T is now recognised in America 
that town-planning is essential 
to the commercial progress of 
towns and cities as well as 
conducive to civic pride and 
to the cultivation of a higher 
standard of taste. It is said 
that no fewer than forty-four 

American cities are now engaged in making plans 
for their development and improvement. This is 
all the more notable since the work of the local 
authorities is devoid of the stimulus of State 
legislation. Weread that “the business men of 
Cleveland believe that the group plan of buildings 
and grounds that has been adopted, and is now in 
course of execution, is one of the best investments 
that their city has ever made.” A special feature 
in this plan is the placing of an impressive civic 
centre, and ‘‘a splendid park surrounded by the 
most important buildings designed and located in 
relation to each other,” at the entrance to the city 
from the railway station. 

A preliminary report for a city plan for Grand 
Rapids, a town of about 100,000 inhabitants in 
Michigan, U.S.A., gives us some idea of how 
American cities go to work, and what is the cost 
of preparing a town plan. The first step taken 
is to appoint a ‘“‘comprehensive City Plan Com- 
mission,” to which a sum of money is voted to 
employ expert advice and prepare a printed report. 
Apparently in this case the sum voted was only 
sufficient to enable the Commission to prepare a 
preliminary report, and probably did not exceed 
£200 or £300. The Commissioners in their in- 
troduction refer to the fact that they could not 
enter into much detail or do any surveying, as 
had been done by other Commissions which had 
an appropriation of £1,200 to £2,500 to spend. 
This indicates that for a preliminary report, based 
on ordnance plans, without any surveying on the 
ground, and giving only the broad outlines on 
which the plan should be made, the expenditure 
may be from £200 to £500, according to the size 
of the city, and for a detailed report and plan the 
cost may reach, in the case of comparatively small 
Cities, as much as £2,500. If the plan is properly 
done it is well worth the cost. 

These figures must not be taken as any guide 
to the cost of town-planning in Great Britain, but 
they may assist the expert, who can appraise the 
value of the work done, in forming a general 





opinion of the cost. Town-planning under the 


British Act is primarily concerned with the de- 
velopment of unbuilt-upon land. If plans are 
prepared for this land by an official of any town 
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or district in accordance with the minimum re- 
quirements of the Act, the cost will be trifling, 
and most of the work may possibly be done as 
part of the ordinary routine of the surveyor’s 
office. But no general guidance can be given 
with regard to cost, as circumstances will vary in 
every case. Probably many authorities will not 
be satisfied with the preparation of plans for their 
vacant land, without having first considered the 
problem of the general growth and picturesque 
development of their areas as a whole. This will 
raise many, if not all, of the questions considered 
by the experts who are employed to report on 
city plans in America. In that event considerable 
expense may have to be incurred at the outset, 
but it may be the best possible investment. 

Although the above figures cannot be accepted 
as a proper basis for estimating the cost of town- 
planning, they indicate the high value which 
American citizens place on the planning of their 
cities. 

In Germany also large sums are spent in pre- 
paring plans. The Corporation of Berlin indi- 
cated what value they placed on a town plan by 
recently offering £6,000 in prizes for the best plans 
of Greater Berlin. 

The small towns of 80,000 to 100,000 inhabitants 
have probably more to gain from town-planning, 
proportionately to their size, than the large cities. 
The Grand Rapids Commissioners congratulate 
themselves on the fact that they have ‘“‘ begun in 
time to prevent the serious blunders of the larger 
cities. Had Pittsburg or St. Louis or Cleveland 
been forewarned as we have been, when they 
were at our stage of the development, they would 
be not only far more convenient and beautiful 
than they can now ever hope to become, but they 
would have achieved this greater result at a 
fraction of the expense involved in their present 
proposed improvements.” 

The Commissioners of Grand Rapids employed 
Mr. Arnold W. Brunner and Mr. John M. Carrére 
as expert city planners. Both these gentlemen 
had previously prepared plans for Washington, 
Cleveland, and other large cities. They were 
assisted by the permanent officials of the Council. 
Probably as town-planning grows in importance 
in Great Britain, and architects, surveyors, and 
others become specialists in different branches of 
the art, it will be found necessary to follow the 
American example and employ the expert to work 
in co-operation with the permanent officials. 

Grand Rapids has grown to its present size and 
importance in fifty-nine years. It has expanded 
in the usual haphazard fashion, and the fight 
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TOWN PLANNING IN AMERICA 


between public and private interests is as keen as 
in an English town. It is easy to plan new areas 
such as are principally contemplated in the Eng- 
lish Town Planning Act, but it is an almost hope- 
less task to rearrange and improve the tangled 
web of streets in most of the central congested 
districts ; there the clash of interests is greatest, 
and the cost is almost prohibitive. 

The preliminary report of the experts employed 
by the Grand Commission covers the following 
points :— 

1. A general study of the town from maps and 
on the site is made. The conformation of the 
land, the presence or absence of radiating streets 
for traffic purposes, the position and adequacy for 
present and future needs of open spaces and 
public buildings, and the probable position of a 
civic centre, are all carefully considered. 

2. The improvement of the traffic facilities 
without disturbing existing amenities, and the 
extension of the industries without causing con- 
gestion of population. 

3. The necessity of provision being made for 
the centre of the city being almost entirely re- 
stricted to commercial houses. 

4. The creation of a traffic commission “to 
employ the best technical advice to decide the 
future railroad lines through the city” is con- 
sidered as a necessary preliminary step in the 
making of a plan. 

5. The main points underlying the planning of 
the streets are considered to be convenience, 
safety, health, and beauty. ‘The most impor- 
tant consideration is to definitely establish the 
main arteries upon which there will be the greatest 
traffic.”’ The secondary streets come next, and 
finally the minor streets and alleys. 

It is claimed that provision should be made for 
the main arteries to be gradually widened to 
100 ft., the actual road-bed not being constructed 
till] traffic demands it. 

6. Separate consideration to each of the prin- 
cipal streets of the town, with illustrations of the 
lessons they teach, and of how other towns have 
overcome difficulties or made improvements. 

7. The height of buildings in different zones, 
the improvement of the railway station and place. 
Grand Rapids, like so many English towns, not- 
ably Sheffield and Wolverhampton, has no proper 
approach to its railway station. The experts ad- 
vise the opening up of a public square to improve 
the entrance to the city and relieve congestion of 
traffic. 

8. The submission of a plan for a civic centre 
round which the main buildings will be grouped. 

g. The treatment of the river, the provision of 
boulevards, parkways, and playgrounds, and the 
position of workmen’s houses. 
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10. Finally comes the crucial question of 
finance. The report does not enlighten us on any 
new methods of meeting the cost of city improve- 
ments. It has either to be done by taxes or by 
borrowing money, both of which, as the experts 
admit, ‘‘ have their limitations.” But the impor- 
tant suggestion is made that the expenditure of a 
town should be planned for years in advance on 
parallel lines with the improvements. Each im- 
provement should be made as far as possible to 
pay for itself, and should be made at first where it 
will create the greatest increase in land values as 
a set-off to the cost of demolishing old buildings. 

The report ends with a recommendation that a 
permanent City Plan Commission be appointed. 

Apparently many of the American problems are 
exactly similar to our own, including that so 
warmly discussed at recent conferences on the 
advisability of employing outsiders to advise. It 
is largely a question of what is the capacity of the 
expert to give advice on the particular problem 
under consideration. If that primary question is 
settled satisfactorily, no doubt it will pay to 
employ the expert. But for some years to come 
expert knowledge on town-planning must be rare. 

Town councillors and surveyors who are con- 
sidering the question of taking steps to make town 
plans will find it difficult to know how to act and 
what steps to take in the first instance. The 
methods adopted in America may not be suitable 
for adoption in this country, but it is useful to 
study them and to know what American experience 
has been. 

The fact that in England a _ town-planning 
law has been passed should encourage the coun- 
cillors of our towns and cities to take up the 
question of planning with greater enthusiasm than 
is done in America. 

One of the proved results of town-planning as 
it is carried out in America and Germany is that 
the price of land is greatly increased in value as a 
result of public improvements, and in both of 
these countries the advantage of this increased 
value is largely obtained by private owners of 
land. For that reason there is a great demand 
for public ownership of land so as to divert the 
increased value into the pockets of the ratepayers. 
The British Act provides for securing half of any 
increased value to the public, apart from the im- 
proved facilities it gives for compulsory purchase 
of land. In view of the new powers and facilities 
conferred by the Town Planning Act on local 
authorities in Britain and the sympathy of the 
Local Government Board with town-planning, our 
town and city councils will no doubt prove them- 
selves the equals of American and German cities 
in municipal enterprise by taking the fullest 
advantage of their greater opportunities. 
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